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THE WRECK 
ty Winslow Homer 


THE FINE ARTS AT PEPESBURG 


The interest of the art world in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, 
recently dedicated with imposing ceremonies, naturally centered on ce 
tain Features of the great institution——the current exhibition of paint 
Ines; the permanent collection of art works; the hall of seulpture: the 
hall of architeeture; and the Alexander mural decorations and to these 


alone attention will be paid in this review \Mavnificent as the building 


Is, With Its aeres of floor space and its superb appointments, it scarcely 
falls within the province of Brust AND PeNnci; and the reader curious 
of architectural dpPpPearahiee wnd details is referred to other publications 
Suffice it to say that the main structure is one of the most notable of 


American achievements in its line 


rik CURRENT ENTIEBETION 


The current exhibition is the most pretentious vet given by the Tine 
Arts Department of the Institution, One is at cnee impressed with the 
international character of the show There are exhibits from every 
country in’ Europe, as well as from the United States, OF the 360 
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exhibitors, 186 only are resident Americans, and of these, twenty resid 
i Philadelphia There are exhibits also Prom thirty-eight Americans 
residing in Maurrope The proportion of pietures in the display is nearly 


equal, the American pietures mumbering 220, of whieh Gari Melehers 
of the Jury, who was honored at the recent Pennsylvania Academs 
exhibition with an entire gallery to himself, contributes twenty-two, on 
ten per eont. and Ceetha Beats contributes ten. or nearly five per eent 











The seven galleries in whieh the pictures are hung, and of which five 
Yo unusual dimensions, are filled with no less than 5913 oils, includ 


Ing a score or more owned by the Institute in its permanent colleetion, 


are 


representing the art of America and Europe of the past two or thre 
vears ltois difficult indeed to determine how Pittsbure@ can repeat the 
note it has struck in-art this vear, and in succeeding vears annually to 
fill even half the walleries at the Institute’s recurring exhibitions 

To the liberal prizes and arrangements for transportation, ete., 
offered by the Tnstitute as an inducement for artists to contribute, and 
to the Judgement, taste, experience, acquaintance and executive ability 
of John W. Beatty, director, this truly surprising result is due. Wisely 
abandoning the annual exhibition, whieh should have been held last 
autumn, Mr Beatty has devoted himself to the preparation of th 
American Salon, which delighted and surprised the many thousands o 
art lovers who have visited the galleries 


The juries which passed, both in) Europe and the United States, on 
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UNE MATINEE DAD LE DAUPHINE 


the pictures which make up the display, and which were composed of 
prominent artists, have done their work on the whole well. The jury 
of award, made up of John W. Beatty, of Pittsburg, John W. Alex 
ander, William M. Chase, Ben Foster and Irving R. Wiles, of New 
York; Cecilia Beaux, now recorded as from Gloucester, Mass.; Charles 
Ifopkinson, of Boston, Gari Melehers, of Detroit, Henry Oliver Walker, 
of Lakewood, N. J.; Emile Caus, of Belgium, and Rene Buillotte, of 
Paris, has not been as successful, and there has been much eriticism 
of the awards 

\s is known, the first prize of $1,500 and the gold medal was given 
to Gaston La Touche, of Paris, for his allegorical land cape W ith figures 
“The Bath;’? the second prize of $1,000 and the silver medal to Thomas 
Kakins for ta I] leneth and strone portrait of Professor Leslie Miller, 
shown at the winter Academy exhibition in New York; the third pn 
of $500 and a bronze medal to Mile, Olea de Boznauska for her indeti 
nite portrait of a woman; and honorable mentions to W. Granville 
Smith for his well-known landscape ‘The Old Mill;’? Maurice Greiffe 
haven for his full length standing portrait of his wife, and to Lawton 
S. Parker, of Chicago, for his rather clever but not superior pieture of 
an Knelish girl So of the six prize winners three are foreigners and 
three Americans 

Jurors’ pietures, not entered ino competition, and canvases painted 


more than five vears avo were not eligible for award, and no artis 


. 


might receive the same prize twie This ruled out a number of th 
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finest works, notwithstanding whieh there seems little justification in 
the awards as made, Gaston La Touche is not represented by a good ex- 
ample of his work, The ** Portrait of a Woman,’’ by Mile. De Boz 
nauska is artistic, but not notable. Mar. Gretfenhagen’s portrait of his 
wife is vulgar in color and style; Granville Smith’s ‘Old Mill’? is not 
individual, while the **Portrait of an Enelish Girl,’ by Lawton 38. 
Parker, is not amongst the distinguished things shown. The exhibition 
presents such possibilities that one reerets this absurd distribution of 
honor, 

The foreign pictures may be summed up ina word. There are ex 
amples of the work of La Touche, Simon, Monet, Renoir, Boudin, Aman 
Jean, Besnard, Ratfaelli and Cottet, of Franee; Sauter, Roche, Brang- 
wyn, Lavery, Solomon, Forbes, East and Shannon, of London, and 
smaller but equally representative groups from Holland, Germany, Rus 
sia and Italy. 

Of the Americans those showing notable works are:  E. A. Abbey 
with his well-known ** Trial of Queen Catherine’? and **Sylvia;’’ Miss 
Ellen Ahrens, with her charming portrait of Miss Kent; Hugo Ballin, 
with his decorative ‘‘ Mother and Child:*” F. W. Benson, with his splen 
did ** October :’’ George Hl. Bogert, with his ** Amsterdam,”” nt so color 
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ful as hos later works, but stronger and deeper in quality; Hugh Breek 
enridge with his ** Thread of Searlet;’* George Dek. Brush, with his 
characteristic and solidly painted ** Miss Tribbie;’? Emil Carlsen, with 
his breezy, spacious and virile ‘Sands at Ogunquit;’? Mary Cassatt, 
With a typieal study of mother and childhood; William M. Chase with 
a still hfe and a good portrait of Miss V.; Harry W. Coate, a new man 
to American art lovers—and who shows one of the best canvases in the 
display, a full-length portrait of a girl-——stronge and full in color and 


simple and broad in treatment Charlotte B. Coman, with her we 
known “'September Morning, > and Colin’ Campbell Cooper, with) his 
typical New York seene, ** Rush Tour Brooklyn Bridge.” 


Hlere too, among American painters, most of whom are represented 
by familiar and characteristie examples whieh need not be especially 
noted, are Kenyon and Louise Cox, Bruee Crane, J. rank Currier, 
lHloward Gardiner Cushing, Charles TL. Davis—-one of whose landscapes 


Simmer’? especially attracted foreign art lovers at) the opening 
Walter Dear, Tlenry Golden Dearth, Louis PL Dessar, TS We Dewing 
Krank Duveneck, Charles Warren Maton, David) Ericson, Ben foster 
Maurice Hromkes, [ Ganveneiel -who too seldom exhibits nowadays 
W. od. Glaekens, Albert Groll with an Arizona landseape, Charles 2 
Gruppe, Philip Tlale, Jolin MeChire Thamilton, Childe Thassam, with 


typical landseape and nude; Robert Tlenri, with the stunning Reina 
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Mora’ and his fine portrait of Mas. Tlenri; Winslow Tlomer, three ex 
\ dimples, one S' Thigh Clif, Marine Coast,o a typieal later canvas; Ser 
veant Wendall, his lovely *''Phree Portraits 7? ohn Lambert, his stron 
portrait of Cecilia Beaux; WoL. Lathrop, Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, 
Wilton Loekwood, a portrait of Grover Cleveland, and Maemonnies with 
two portraits of Countess de Trobriand and Mrs. Paul Conkling —strong 
and not erude in color, as were his pletures shown in New York a few 
vears avo: Willard S. Meteall, with his ** Golden Sereen’* and ** River 
Silence s?” FL Luis Mora, with bis ** Brother and Sister’ 
Here toy are J. Francis Murphy, derome Myers, Charles A. Need 
hain, Leonard Ochtman, Van Perrine, two Palisade pietires; TLenry W 
Ranger, two excellent New York seenes: Edward W. Redfield, three Cen 


Tre Valles landseapes, wood. of COULS®, but isn't Centre Bridge beeom 


neo oa little worn as a motin Robert Reid, his large and: fine violet 
toned landseape ‘Evening "WT Smedley, his portrait ol Irvine R 
Wiles; Henry Snell, a deheate “Winter Dawn,” Edward Steichen, two 
tonal works; Tlenry Tanner, Abbott Thayer, his ‘*Crritas’’ and ‘ Por 
trait, Young Womans? Prvon. with ao typreal buvdseape September 
Night :"? the dead TPwachtman, with forr fine examples 


Kor the rest may be mentioned AT. Van Laer, Dougias Volk, Robert 
Vonnoh Portrait: Mas, Vornnoh Lloratio Walker. J Alden Weir. four 
rood) examples neluding his) stperion (iray Grown and So Suunes 
Evenings? Trevine RR, Wiles, with his portraits ‘Sha Protil ana Then 
ry Wolf? Charles TE, Woodbury and CC) Morris Young eomplete the ls 
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of American painters best represented, Whistler must not be forgotten, 
however, tle is represented by his ‘*Count Robert’? and ao smatier 
work, ‘*La Napolitaine,”’ 
THE PERMANENT COLLECTION, 
The growth of the permanent collection of works is, almost of neces 
sity, slow. Nevertheless, the Department of Hine Arts has accomplished 
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THE SHEPHERD A PEASANT 
by Kk. A. Waltor ty Jule Basti 


much in this direetion, and the permanent collection is important 
especially in quality. In the department of painting, sixty-seven works 
have been assembled, representing modern or recent masters of painting 
Many of the most eminent painters of the day, both American and Kuro 
pean, are represented in this collection 

There are nine galleries in all—eight of whieh will be given up to 
the annual exhibitions for the present, and one to the permanent col 
lection——which will occupy other rooms as it grows. This vear the per 
manent collection belonging to the institute has been housed on the third 


floor in galleries with an area of 21,200 square feet There are in these 
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al feet of wall space for the hanging of  pietures, 
Whieh, averaging three pietures high on the walls, would make ab ut 
vo omile and three quarters oF pretirres 

Later the permanent collection will be established on the third floor 
In do series OF rooms Lo0xo0 feet, containing 23,500 feet of floor space 


These quarters are at present given over to a part of the annual exhibi 
tion 


MiB WALL OF SCULPTURI 
The holy of holies of the Carnegie Institute--the Sanctuary of Seulp 
bure, arrayed ta its dazzling white—stands pre-eminent in the eyes. of 
arehitects the gem of the institution, Tere the wealth of the rare, 
Histening Pentelio marble of the Parthenon quarries of Athens is: lay 


shed It was of this Tall of Seulpture that a famous American archi 
feet Who obtained a private view of the new institute said The room 
foo beautiful for embellishment rom an artistic standpoint not a 


fivtire showule 


w placed within its portals.”’ 
Che hall itself is 127 feet lone, fiftv-nine feet wide, with the sky 
livht forty-six feet from the floor, Tt is surrounded by a gallery seven 





tecn and one-half feet from the floor, Columns, eorniees and wainseot 
ne is of the same Pentelic stone, considered one of the most perfeet of 
marbles by reason of its rieh veinine 

In the center of this room is the seetion of the Parthenon pediment ; 
ranged about its sides in graceful groupings is the master seulpture of 
the nees \bove the second story a broad frieze containing full-size 
casts of the Parthenon frieze surrounds the room, whieh is beautifully 
lighted by ceiling lights While the figures and reliefs which cee 
orate the hall have been installed with a view to the composition as 


a whole the various easts being used as decorations rather than as 


exhibits, a general chronolowieal order has been preserved 
Becinning with the aneient Bevptians and Chaldean period, whieh is 

represented by the casts in the north end of the hall near the main en 

trance, the general chronological sequence is from north to south Thi 


group of statues from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon oceupies 


) prominent position, facing the open doorway leading into the Tall 
of Architeetur \t either end and facing the center of the room stand 
the well-known figures of the Venus of Melos and the Ginstiniant Ath 
ena, or Minerva These three splendid examples are the dominating 


notes in the eolleetion 

In the panels between the columns under the baleony ar placed 
famous bas-reliefs and the various statues oeeupy the spaces under the 
baleony, with the exception of the few Which are placed in the central 
portion of the hall 

\ detailed statement of the easts of famous works assembled in this 


maenificeent hall is seareely necessary To those familiar with the 
Masterpreces oF sculpture that have eome clown to us, it is suffierent to 
sav that fine easts of manv of the most notable ones have been seer d 
md installed ino sueh a wav as to produce a rare effect Despite the 


extent of the eolleetion., moreover tis worthy of note that the works 
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now in place are but the initial pieces of what is designed to be a vast 
ayeregation fully illustrating the world’s sculpture from earliest times 
to the present day 


PHB TALE OF ARCHITECTURI 
: The Impression created by the collection of architectural casts at 
l the Institute is definite and satisfying, The dignity of the collection 








OULEVAL | ITALIIES Ah 
as a Whole is inspiring, and oon the masterly balaneime, of lines and 
Inasses the various columns and portals seem almost less individual es 
i winpl sof arehiteeture than parts oly corp sition The art lover will 


he pleased with this splendid achievement, the grouping in so ds 
tinguished a COMPOSTELOn of these perlect examples of the vreat Periods 
of Architecture; while the visitor who is wholly unfamiliar with these 
masterpieces will suddenly realize that there are in the world these 
wonderful, masterful creations, which have lived through the ages sol 
lv by virtue of their own intrinsie beaut, 

‘ That is the definite purpose of the new Tlall of Arehiteeture to in 
spire a love of the beautiful, rather than exclusively to convey arehaeo 
logical information, To this end, a few beautiful, representative exam 
ples of the various periods are presented in all their imposing dignity 
as in contrast to the usual method of exhibiting architectural fragments, 
or small architeetural easts 

The bas-relief from the ‘*Gate of the Lions.’ whieh is placed over 
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the entrance doorway, is prehistoric and represents the earliest type of 
Creek architecture of which the world has any knowledge, To the right 
of the hall as one enters stands the ‘'Coragiec Monument of Lysicrates’’ 
with the ‘Portals of the Maidens’? and the ‘* Portal of the Temple of 
Nike Apteros’” on either side. Direetly behind the monument of Lysi 


SCULPTURE 
irne e Institute 
Courtesy of Ameri« 


HALL 


crates, under the balcony, is shown an example of the form of an earlier 
period, in the facade of the Treasury of the Cnidians. Fragments of 
this temple were discovered at Delphi in S94. The Aeanthus column 
shown was found at Delphi, and dates from the fifth century, B.C. The 
lower part of the shaft of the column rises from a ealix of three aean 
thus leaves, and the three earyvatide figures, which originally held a 
tripod, are supported by other acanthus leaves. The column is beauti 
ful in line and detail, and represents admirably a most important Greek 
tvpe. Visitors are certain to mark in the acanthus leaf, as seen in the 
column, the original of the modified leaf used in much of the decoration 
throughout the [Institut In the Sphinx column we see the inff 
of Egyptian art on the Greek. This column, dating from a ve 
period, was found in Navos, an island in the Aegean Sea 

The ceiling and order of the mausoleum at Halikarnassos stands at 
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the left of the Aeanthus column. The monument from which this col 
mn was taken ranked amone the seven wonders of the world, accord 





ing to Pliny, 
The Roman column, which stands on the right of the Sphinx column, 
is taken from the Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, in Italy, and belongs to 
, 
f 
: 
} 
; 
' 
: 
: 
| 
: 
: ARCHITECTURAL HALL 
Carnegie Institute 
Conrtesy of Ameri Art N 
the Roman period It probably dates from about 73 B. C., and is an 
' example of the circular temple, whieh was introduced at that period and 


of which the Pantheon at Rome is a more popularly known exampl 
The most imposing east in the colleetion and the largest one in existence, 
the west portals of the Abbey Church of St Gilles, in the Provinee of 
Gard, Franee, is an example of the French Romanesque period. This 
portal of St. Gilles is undoubtedly the most beautiful of all the great 
Romanesque portals, and the cast in its imposing dignity dominates the 


entire collection. In the Troeadero Museum in Paris is a cast of a 
portion of the central portal, but the mold for the ast in the Carnegie 
Institute was taken from the church itself by permission from_ the 
French Government. The portal of the north transept of the Cathedral 
of Bordeaux occupies the central portion of the east wall and forms the 
open portal leading from the hall of architecture to the hall of seulp 
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Liar It belongs to the fourteenth century and is an example of the 
Giothic period. The well of Moses and the pulpit of Siena, which are 
placed in the corners of the hall, on either side of the entrance, are both 
fine examples. The monument, known as the well of Moses, served as 
the base of a Calvary The statues which represented Christ on the 
cross, the Virgin, Saint John and Mary Magdalen were destroyed, and 
only a portion of the original monument is now preserved in the 
museum at Dijon, in Southern France, The portion of the original 
montument here presented is a column with six sides, bearing on each of 
its faces a statue of a prophet, 

The pulpit of Siena and the baptismal font, which are in the center 
of the hall, are both taken from the Cathedral of Siena, that famous 
Italian duomo which now occupies the site, so tradition tells us, of an 
early temple of Minerva. The east reproduces the pulpit alone, with- 
out the stairway, which was afterward added. The pulpit is octagonal, 
supported by eight columns, on which rests an octagonal parapet. The 
elaborate bas-reliefs on the faces of the parapet present an epitome of 
the Gospel. The two holy water basins which stand in the center of 
the hall are also taken from this eathedral. They belong to the same 
period as the baptismal font, and lke it belong to the order of the 
Renaissance architecture and not to the Gothie order, which is the 
architectural form of the eathedral 

Mention is made of these specific casts only as an earnest of the rest 
of the collection, The selection of the works installed has been made 
with wise discrimination, and as from time to time new casts are added 
the hall will be one of the most notable presentations of architectural 
styles in the countrys 


Mik ALEXANDER MURAL DECORATIONS. 

Pittsburg, ethereal, figurative but strong, pulsating with life and 
visor and bright prospect; Pittsburg, as Pittsbure’s vreat artist sees 
her in prominent foreground, middle distance and reeeding perspective ; 
the wonder city, her ineeption cast in the crucible and reflected by thi 
splash of white hot metal, and engraved in the mineral wealth on the 
bosom of old Earth, has risen from her humble but honorable origin to 
soar in conquest to the uttermost domains of the earth, displaying her 
charms and glories, the lonized of the eleet, and finally, Pittsburg come 
Info her own, reeeiving the gifts of the artist, artisan, poet, scholar 
This is what John W. Alexander, the painter, has endeavored to write 
on the canvased walls of he east wing of the new Carnegie Institute 

the apotheosis of Pittsburg 
This is the enthusiastic local characterization of Mr. Alexander’s 


achievement Yet one can but voiee a feeling of disappointment in thi 
work The coloring is harmonious and in keeping with the building 
material used, and there is an idea in each of the canvases —-if one will 
fake the trouble to seek it But the murals impress one as unfinished 
sketeln mere jottings from oa painter’s notebook not as finished 


decorations such as one would wish in a magnificent building like the 
Tristituite The panels in the lower hall are by all odds the best (‘ur 
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ously it is known that Mr, Alexander considers the paintings now in 
place on the second tloor as the masterpleces of his institute vroup 

On the first floor are 15 canvases, each slightly over 10 feet wide 
and 4+ feet high. They represent Toil—the vast army of millmen, me 
¢chanies, skilled labor, in facet the entire category of humanity that has 
made it possible for it to be said that Pittsburg can be ever identified 
‘by the cloud of smoke by day and the pillar of fire by night.’’ Men, 
naked to the waist, are striving, straining, for their task is no child's 
play. The hot glare from the furnace can be seen by the layman and 
an hundredfold imagined by the interested dreamer, The ring ot 
the hammer on the anvil, the cough of the exhaust, the sizzling stee! 
and twisting iron, the toreh-capped delver for the buried treasures 
under the earth, the builder and the ‘‘boss’’—all are here on the 
successive canvases. The spirit of toil, the nobility of honest employ 
ment, is here, Over 150° feet of those paintings represent but one 
thought—the birth of Pittsburg’s greatness out of the travail of ‘Toil 

but all in mere sketches. 

Immediately at the head of the main stairway in the east facade is 
where the second canvases are mounted. The mailed figure of a bearded 
man, bearing a sword, arises from the flame and smoke (as shown on 
the first floor eGanvases) to the rewards of honest toil, and the great re 
turn from endeavor. The figure representing Pittsburg is of heroie 
size, On the right of the figure are many heralds proclaiming his com 
ine to the world. Pittsbure has ‘‘arrived.’’? Then, on the right, ar 
three canvases, which, starting from the extreme right, give the idea 
of motion. The cities are showering their gifts upon this new god. Art, 
science, poetry, research, music, literature, prosperity, wing their flight 
toward the central figure. There are 55 figures in these second floor 
panels, all posed from life. 

There are two other canvases on the second floor, and they are placed 
at the sides of the main group. One represents the rivers of Pittsbure 
her tugboats and passenger craft. Another canvas shows a seaffolding 
placed right against the sky and where strong-bodied men work almost 
amid the clouds, 

On the third floor twelve paintings show the prosperity of Pittsburg 
n the way of aetual returns 
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RE-DISCOVERY OF AN OLD ART. 


The story of the life of Christen Daae Magelssen, the Norwegian 
sculptor, who has become famous in his old age as the rediscoverer of 
the process of making what he has termed *‘classical clay,’’ such as was 
used by the ancient sculptors at the highest period of Greek and Roman 
art, and whose achievement constitutes him a benefactor to his fellow- 
craftsmen for all time to come, is that of many another dreamer of 
dreams that have come true who was unable to give a sufficient reason 
for the faith that was in him, For the thirty best years of his life, from 
the time he was 33 until he was 63 years of age, Magelssen gave his first 
thought and his highest energy to the quest for the lost art, and for 
twenty of those years his life was embittered by poverty and the ridicule 
and contempt of his acquaintances. 

It was not until Magelssen had been three vears in Rome that he saw 
it was impossible for the sculptors of his time to ‘‘reach up’’—as he 
expresses it—of ancient Greek art. There must be a primary cause 
for their failure when such masters as Thorwaldsen, Canova and Michael 
Angelo could not attain the results of the ancients, he thought, and the 
only solution of the enigma to him was that the classical seulptors 
worked in a different material, 

To Magelssen’s surprise, his fellow-sculptors took little interest in 
his theories, though some of them believed with him that the ancients 
must have known other methods and materials than those employed by 
the moderns. While he was pondering the subject he one day found a 
fragment of the arm of a life-size statue from the best period of Greek 
art, that had obviously been stretched after it had been moulded. Of 
course the arm could not have been stretched out without having a 
support of iron or wood inside, which led to the inevitable conelusion 
that it could not have been moulded in common clay, since common 
clay cracks on being fired over a hard substance, and a material that 
eracks cannot be fired. 

Krom that day the seulptor made the labor whereby he earned his 
daily bread secondary to the search for the lost art of the ancients. In 
1877 he married a beautiful Italian girl. 

In 1879, his commissions having practically ceased in Rome, Mag- 
elssen returned to Christiania with his wife and two children—to pov- 
erty, ridicule, injustice that was almost persecution, and scorn. The 
city of Christiania gave him permission to erect a small house, with a 
studio adjoining for his work and experiments, on a stretch of vacant 
land in the suburbs that belonged to the municipality. A wealthy 
banker, who had been one of his schoolmates, gave him the material to 
construct the modest buildings, and he built them himself, with the as- 
sistance of a single carpenter, and borrowed the money to furnish them. 

Ile scarcely did enough remunerative work to pay his household ex- 


penses, and the commissions he did execute he often destroyed because 
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they did not reach his ideals.’ He purchased and made experiments with 
combinations of every plastic material that he was able to learn about, 
from whatever source, and still he was no nearer the solution of the prob- 
lem than before. If, like Palissy, who worked sixteen years to discover 
the lost art of the enameling of earthenware in France three centuries 
before, Magelssen did not burn up his household furniture to carry on 
his experiments, he deprived himself and his family, that was steadily 
increasing, almost of the necessities of life in the struggle to attain the 
coal of his ambitions 

Kivil days overtook the dreamer. The city had given him the use of 
the land upon which his house and studio were situated with the proviso 
that he vacate it within fourteen days if it was found necessary to use 
it, though he was assured by a city magistrate that this was a pure for- 
mality. A municipal government, however, could not afford to encour- 
age a madman; and before he had occupied the house six months, the 
same magistrate who had assured him that the agreement to vacate was a 
formality, put it into execution, 

\t the time this disaster befell, Magelssen felt that he was just on the 
point of making his great discovery Ife went to the magistrate and, on 
his knees, begged him to allow his studio to stand at least for two months 
more, The utmost allowed him was two additional weeks; and, before 
that time had expired, the sculptor arrived early one morning to find 
workmen on his studio roof knocking down his chimney, hooted by a 
group of onlookers 

It is possible that Magelssen’s discovery might never have been ac 
complished had he not one day, while still experimenting for the classical 
clay, made a practical invention that brought him sufficient revenue for 
the support of his family With only one object in view, he now worked 
on, day after day, and month after month, until twenty-seven years 
had passed since he first devoted himself to his task. 

Had Mme. Magelssen been a Mme. Palissy, the quest for the lost art 
would now certainly have been abandoned, for Magelssen himself tired 
of it, and was almost ready to believe that he had suffered and worked 
in vain for all the weary years. Ilis wife insisted, however, that he 
continue his experiments; and almost immediately thereafter the idea 
came to him to mix the component parts of clay without their impurities. 
The first trial showed him that he was on the right track, but three years 
more of experiment followed before the dream actually came true. 
D.S 
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ILLUSTRATION 
By Daniel Vierge 





EFFECTS OF THE ‘OLD MASTER” CRAZE 


Here is food for thought for the enthusiasts for ‘‘Old Masters.’’ 
**For the last two or three years artists have been going through a very 
bad time,’’ said a solicitor representing Robert Walker Macbeth, R. A., 
who was sued recently in the Brompton county court, England, on a 
judgment summons by Messrs. Chapman, picture framers, for a debt 
of £20, At his residence in Portsdown roads Mr. Macbeth talked freely 
regarding the present state of the art market. 

“Tt is perfectly true,’’ he said, ‘‘that many artists of all grades are 
at present in terrible straits and it is high time something was done to 
remedy this state of affairs. People ask me why I don’t heid an ex 
hibition. Is it worth it?) Perhaps during the whole exhibition [ sell 
six pictures, and of the money received the owner of the gallery has 25 
per cent and out of the balance L should have nothing left by the time 
the frames of the whole collection had been paid for, It is all right for the 
owner of the gallery; he gets the shillings paid for admission, but what 
about the poor artist 

“Tt is reported that T sold three works at the Royal academy. This 
is true, but one was only an etching, another I sold at half price and 
the third at a greatly reduced figure. There never was better work done 
than at present and I feel sure that a dealer with sufficient enterprise 
could make the selling of modern pictures a successful venture.”’ 

Asked for a few reasons for the present state of affairs, Mr. Mae 
beth declared most emphatically that the craze for the works of old 
masters was the chief factor. ‘‘People will buy anything old, no matter 


what its quality, but new work is not even looked at. The dealers nat 
urally foster this éraze, for there is more to be made out of selling one 


old master than a score of modern works.’’ 

In conclusion Mr. Macbeth stated that in his opinion if the present 
annual winter exhibition of old masters at Burlington house was _ re- 
placed by an exhibition of typical examples of modern work artists 
generally would benefit. 

Rembrandt, thank goodness, was a bankrupt twice, and Whistler, 
too, was generally financially embarrassed; but now look at the prices 
their works realize. 

That the eraze for old masters is the chief cause for the neglect of 
modern art is generally conceded and so long as the supply lasts the 
dealer, who after all is only human, will confine himself to such works. 
In a few years, however, the supply must give out and then the best 
work of the modern men will receive attention. 

Never was there a better time than at present for the astute collector 
to get together a collection of modern works, which owing to the neglect 
of both the public and the dealers are going cheap. If, too, the works 
are chosen with an eye for talent there is little doubt that in a few years 
such a collection if sold would produce a good profit on the money 


invested 
EB. ©. 
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ENHIBITIONS A PENALTY OF THE AGE, 
A somewhat bitter complaint comes from Mr. Arthur Symons, the 


English critic. Tle has been meandering in the London pieture gal 
leries, and out of a full heart he inquires: ‘‘Is there anything more 


ANTWERP 


tedious, more annoving, than to look at pietures in a publie gallery 
The thought is commonplace, but Mr. Symons revamps it. ** Who would 


try,’ he asks, ‘‘to read thirty pages of the ‘Golden Treasury’ straight 
through in half an hour? Yet that is no more than the equivalent 
of what we do when we try to absorb a gallery full of pietures ine the 


same space of time.”’ 

The analogy is apt. No matter how extravagant may be one’s local 
pride, it is melancholy to think of a vast number of pictures huddled 
tovether—one or two good and many haif-good, the good suffering on 
account of the half-good as human beings do in a close-packed board 
ing house. And one’s enjoyment of so mixed a company, much of it 
of so different a savor, can at best be but superficial and contained. A 
it is naturally conditioned contrasts 


single picture in the place where 
catalogued and hung 


marvelously with the same picture ticketed and 


on the line. The point is obvious. 

Why, then, have pieture galleries at all Mr. Symons says they 
must be endured, must be regretfully welcomed, as a penalty of the 
age. But he hints that half the trouble were climinated were half the 


pietures excluded 
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And what is true of the eritie’s enjovment of pictures in a day when 
art is mogregarious is still more true of music. But unfortunately one 
cannot afford to have one’s private orchestra, luxuriously shutting out 
the couponed audience whose presence, however, circumspect, clogs thi 
ears and oppresses the air. Music heard in) promiscuous company is 


In a sense vulearized. though there are circumstances tn which the old 





condition of ereearious art can be revived, in whieh the audience is 


Integral with the performance 


The onty thing that is really to be deplored is the irruption of the 
baroarian ite art. Let the world be dissuaded from insisting on ‘cul 
tire.’ Let the insincere or mncolpetent artist and the imsincere ot 
Incompetent atditor be excluded From the ceremonies and any sittlation 
Will with leisure and devotion be possible. if not invariably enjovabl 


Mxchange 











THE YEAR IN WATER-COLORS 


With quch that was merely harness the annual exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society contained a good deal that moreritedt att 
on Passing around the south gallery, beginning at the right) olf 
the entrance, G. Glenn Newell’s ** Blazing the Way.” a oman, a worn, 
and a child, the man euiding the ploughing cattle, showed an effect 
have and smoke and had qnovement and meauing Pin S, Priv aha 
evaunt on oa hillside, were strikingly rendered by Charles Warr 
Maton n ‘Pines at) Evening.” : Ivpieal Maton subject \ baat 
Snow’ by M. Petersen was interesting for its blue shadow, its patch 

White where the snow came out into the light bewond. and the lov 
hi ntl tinted dwellings \Ir. Petersen has a touch quit his own ana 
showed other things in the exhibition, amone them ‘*Aeross the Thill 


| harmonization in greens with a few dabs of reddish brown and bhi 
“The Last Lover.’ by Lee Woodward Ziegler, the Angel of Death 
printing a kiss on oa dead wirl’s lips, had significance and allegory 
Nearby hung -. Campbell Phillips’ **New Moon.> one of the simattes 
contributions to the exhibition. Ro M. Shurtleff showed a ‘* Morning 
soft in its atmosphere, and Colonel Mivles Collier a pieture of 
wreek, beach and sen which conveyed an feeling of loneliness and des 
lation 
The first contribution of Alexander Robinson, a recently elected 
ww Tide. Flemish Fishing 


Boats.”> and showed plenty of rich, deep color in its massing of sails 


member of the society, Was entitled ** 


Mr. Robinson, who resides in) Bruges. had noe fewer than eight good 
sized water colors in the exhibition, several of them) distinetly tiem 
pieees, all of them foreign Kdward (sav sent in **Ready for the Reap 
ers’? a capital ‘Simpression’’ of the movement of grain in wind and 


plenty of action in the single figure of a oman 
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Day, Nikko,’’ 


and more in. the Japanese decorative style than most of this 


showed an old woman and a_ boy, 





by Genjiro Yeto, was more impressionisti¢ 
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artist's work c 
canvas. This and 


Beatrice”? 


and graceful things in 


fective handling of massive hills and heavy clouds was seen it 
Anna Traquair Lang’s ** Approaching Storm.” 


thr pletiures 


Pastoral, 


down apparent! 





poet ieally 
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steerage deck and its many types of humanity was the material of which 
Distant 


the 
Lands.’ 


Hill 


artist 


hi 
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Platt’s ** Nearly 


aorural 


is Inade mueh oon 
quiet hour in 
Tea Tine 


Interior 
Centered 


Kadward 


Potthast’s 
Was shown 
on the no 


** For 
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wall 
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PAN’S PIPES 


By Willia 


Vanderbilt 
attractiveness, 
Morning,” charming 


Karly 


Mh 


allery 


J Whittemore 


Near 


if Was 


was Childe 


In COMpoOsition, 


Llassam's 


eorve 


a Aphrodite da 
Wharton 


Kaw a rad 


a nude 


Ss 


lacking 
‘Monhegan, 
fresh, clean and delightful 


in effect and stimulating to view. “Sybil”? was a graceful figure in pale 


vellow and fitting agreeably into a color scheme, Hy Miss Hilda Beicher. 


There 


Laer and 


the 


contributions 


Carrol] 


remain to mention the delicate landscape work of 
Beckwith, F. 


Ss 


A 
Chureh, 


Van 


Colin 
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Campbell Cooper, E. Irving Couse, Frank Russell Green, Jay Ham 
bridge, Arthur [T. Keller, William Hl. Lippineot, F. Luis Mora, <A] 
phonse Mucha, Re. K. Mygatt, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, and .J 


C. Nicoll, Walter L. Palmer, Joseph Pennell, W. Merritt Post, Har- 
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| | 
riet Sartain, Rufus Sheldon, FL Tlopkinson Smith, W. Granville Smith, 
Henry Bo Snell, James Svmington, William J. Whitenmore, Gai Wig 
is, tlenry Wolf, Cullen Gates, Miss AL TE Annan, Miss Jennie ( 
Peterson, Mrs. Florence Francis Sneli, Miss Rhoda Wilkinson and Mrs 
Kitna Lampert Cooper, whose ‘The Weaver, Near Quebec ree 
the Woman's Art Clab) prize } 
Phe nineteenth annual exhibition of water colors, pastels and min 


atures by American artists opened reeently ino the Art) Institute, 
Chicago. The exhibition of 423 works was on the whole remarkably 
brilliant, far surpassing the showing of last vear The landseayn pore 
dominated, although many attractive pastel portraits were shown 
Two pietiures Iy Colin Campbell Cooper stood out consplenously, th 
Port St. laeques’* and ‘Bowling Green, New York.’ Terbert W 
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Faulkner showed an interior of a room in Titian’s birthplace; Philip 
La. Tale a pastel called “The Adoring Angel.’ and Toward L. tilde 
brandt, Sally." awarded the William T. Evans prize in 1906, Tw 
pastels by Terman Diudtey Murphy. The Lake’ and ‘The Current,” 
vere characteristre Charles UT] Woodbury showed two good pietires 
Breaking waves’” aad Morning, and) Anna dL. Stacey four at 
Praredive levnrclscarpo S 

The bold. decorat vor of Svend Svencdson was seen in two oun 
Istial pletures in Trang | Waters’> and the ** Domain of the Si 
wins Three landsenpes bv Cullen Yates were noteworthy, espe ally 
thre Viti Moonrise “"' Tn the Adirondack Woods,”’ hy Morris S 
Bloodwood: Tlugh Th. Breckenridgve’s twelve landseapes, Charles FE 
Boutwood's \ Grav Day Daniel FL Bigelow’s ** Mount Discovers 
The Trish Tighlands,* by Sidney Ro Burleigh: “A Sunny Morning 
no Ciranada.’” by William PL Burpee: ‘The Crooked) Tlouse, Maltines 
Belem? by Kania Laanpert Cooper: two canvases by Blanch il 
aver “The Fox Thant.”? by William Th. Drake. Charles Warren 
Maton’s *"The Waning Year? Childe Tassam’s “'Spring  tdvdle.’ 


Vos all wood 
One litthe group of snow studies by Charles i. Teil was original 
by Carl Newman, another group of fine 


) portrait study of a woman 
works by Charles I. A. Smith, a portrait of a vounge woman in whit 
by James Tl. Gardner Soper, and works by Adam E. Albright. B 
Blessiim, W.S. Budworth, Edgar S. Cameron, Oskar CGrross, Melbourn 
Il. Tlardwiek, Natherine A. Tulbert, Margaret Jordan Patterson. Maru 
ree B. Prendergust. John J. Redmond and Charles Fo Pieree were all 
worthy of mention 

In one gallery was grouped the selection of pietures made by th 
Vinerican Water Color Society from its New York exhibition in 1906 
and already shown in’ Baltimore, Cincinnati and St. Louis under thi 


name of the ** Rotary Exhibition.’’ The work of SIT artists was shown 
With 120 canvases. This collection was uniformly superior, and chat 
aeteristic works of the followine well-known artists were shown: W 


IH. Drake. Charles Warren Eaton, George Wharton Edwards, Charles 
IK. Teil Frank Bo Masters, FL Lis Mora, Walter Palmer. Alexande) 
Charles Robinson, William T. Smedley, Marianna Sloan, Io Popkin 
son Smith. W. Granville Smith, Charles Yo Turner and Charles HH 
Woodbury 

The exhibition of miniatures was limited. but eontained wood work 
by Anna Lyneh, Emma WW. Tess and Mabel Packard 

The juries of selection were made up of Colin’ Campbell Cooper 
Kk Las Mora and Kdward TH. Potthast for New York: Charles M 
Young, Violet Oakley and Tlenry MeCarter for Philadelphia; Ross 
Turner. Theodore Wendel and William P surfee for: Boston. and 
Charles Lo A. Smith, Anna LL. Stacey, Frederick M. Freer, Alfred 
Juergens and Mrs. A. Van @. Dodeshun for Chicago 


The Fourth Annual Water Color Exhibition at) the Pennsvivani: 
Veademy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, came as a surprise Not 
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content with presenting the most comprehensive collection of water 
colors and pastels from native workers which has been gathered to 
gether for many vears, the management this vear made extraordinar 


effort to secure representative groups from the most able workers abroad 


The result was an exhibition nternational in nterest. eatholie in 
SCOPE, and of great esthetic valu 

As a contradiction to the somewhat common feeline of the iN 
publie that water color and pastel are mediums fitted only for the ama 





feur or for the most trivial notes of the professioaal painter. this exhi 
bition was final 
Consisting of some OOO works. the collection oceupled six of) th 


\eademn valleries and Iyy Its arrangement, thre llangine Committ 


succeeded in emphasizing ino an agreeable and harmonious way the 
wide differences in point of view of the artists represented. Kor 

ample; one gallery upon a back ground of delicate grav with decora 
tions of green offered an assortinent of sensitively delicate works from 
such well known names as Childe Tlassam., TL W Dewing, \W L 


Lathrop, D. W. Trvon, Walter Gay, and the eminent Freneh worker, 
Rene Menard, who, for the first time, made an exhibition of his pastels 
outside of France: while in the very next gallery was shown a group of 
work which, for rich fullness of color and power of execution would 
be remarkable in any picture exhibition no matter what the medium 
In this latter room was at onee noticed several thines of tremendous 
vigor, contributed by Lucien Simon, three works, a portrait, a  figur 
group and a moonlit landscape from Gaston La Touche, who stands te 
day pre-eminent in’ Franee, and representative works from Alexander 
Robinson from Bruges, Henriette Crespel and Gaston Lemains. Amer 
lean painters, who quite held their own in this distinguished company, 
were Thomas P. Anshutz, J. Alden Weir, Tlugh TH. Breekenridge and 
Edwin A. Abbey. 

Ino an exhibition so filled with agreeable notes from every part of 
the seale, it is perhaps invidious to select special names, but certainly 
one of the features of the exhibition was a group of nine Mexiean 
studies by S. Walter Norris, whose work, though well known among 
his artist friends for some vears past, has never before been seen ina 
public exhibition Portraits ino black and white were contributed by 
Cecilia Beaux, Rosina Emmet Sherwood, Violet Oakley and Amy Otis, 
while in addition to Abbey, some of the artists represented, who ar 
best known by their illustrations, were Henry MeCarter, Thornton 
Oakley, Charlotte Harding Brown, F. Walter Taylor and Elizabeth 
Shippen Green 

The additional mention of a group of masterful marines by Charles 
Il. Woodbury, a group of colorful studies of the landseape ino full sun 
light by Dodge MaeKnight and two Italian landscapes from the Roman 
master. Carlandi, will give some idea of the varied interest of the ex 
hibition which it is only fair to add derived great strength from a 
wise policy of exclusion. The mediocre was not present and the exhib 
tion as a whole left one, as every picture exhibition should, with a 
sense of inspiration and uplift 
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The Royal Society’s exhibition of water colors in’ London in’ the 
delightful Pall Mall Gallery was enriched this year by work from Mr 
Sargent’s studio. Mr. Sargent produced a wonderful effect of realism 
by bold brushwork in ‘*The Vagrant.’ Apparently there has been a 


momentary glanee at the woe-begone tramp, and with a few masterly 


ee eS 


' 


strokes he is transferred to paper. with eves ‘washed out by the rains, 
With face burned Hy CX POSE and eracked like leather, and with hand 
like the elaw of a beast The sketeh seems to have been the worl 
idle hour, but probably there have been half a dozen trials before the 
of rapid) improvisation has been see 
Ilis drawings of a fountain im Bologna 
were bits of impressionism of direct and 
stronely with Mr. Allan's mechanical 


of color ina Cairo street seen Not a sing 


selv caleulated, but the vellowish fountain and the tall 
hecome streaked with blue from reflecting the deep tones of 
thr shadows arehes heave absorbed thr hues of the are} 


round them 
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Mr. Herkomer’s Spanish sketches of a Castillian carter, a Toledo 
olive merchant and a Valencia fruit shop were more carefully elabo- 
rated than Mr. Sargent’s drawings, and the large portrait of the 
toreador probably took as much time as an oil portrait for the Academy. 
It is a work, in which the suppleness, and vigilance of the bull-fighter 
are denoted. The costume, with its flaming scarlets, iridescent greens 
and yellows, royal purples and dashes of blue and black, is flashed out 
from a dull red background, 

Landscapes are never neglected by Sir Ernest Waterlow’s society 
but subject pictures are sometimes stale or lacking in originality. This 
season the subjeet painters have rallied in foree and inereased the in- 
terest of the exhibition 

Mr. Dollman’s ** Raiders’? was not an aneedote in paint so much 
as a picturesque snow scene under a murky sky, with swords gleaming 
above the warriors’ heads and birds following their track, Mr, Bell’s 
“Where is Adonis??? was a graceful idyll 

Mir. Hughes’s ‘‘THeart of Snow’? revealed a maiden crowned with 
edelweiss and arrayed in white gauze, lying on a field of snow, with a 
ereenish iee erevasse in front and a baekground of glacier edges and 
mountain peaks. In Mr. Wainwright’s Spanish group there were fine 
effects of modelling and tonality. Sancho Panza is correcting with 
comical swagger current abuses in the isle of Barataria, It was a 
well drawn edmposition, pulsating with vivacity 

\Ir. Henrv¥ could not be rivalled in sea dramas like ‘‘Father and 
Son,’’ where the success of the draft of fish depends upon the vigilance 
and dexterity of the pair of fishermen hauling in the net. The aetion 
was clearly denoted, and the water painting was perhaps the best done 
in Kngland 

Mr. Hopkins had certainly a more hackné@yed theme in ‘‘The Siren’s 
Cave,’’ with red-haired nymphs chasing flying fish or sunning them 
selves on rocks; yet the stage setting for his romanee of the sea was 
exceedingly beautiful, with the seas flashing green or blue lights, the 
breakers finding the sand in ragged lines and the white birds winging 
their flight from the gloomy caverns to the open water. 

Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, with faney as refined as that of Stothard, 
who set the Canterbury pilgrims in motion for a mediaeval drive, il- 
lustrated the ‘‘Pied Piper of Hameltn’’ by opening a cavern in the 
mountainside when the children in dull reds and blues were dancing 
out of the mystic forest to the reels played by the vellow piper. 

The landseape painters were well abreast of their average achieve- 
ments, and since the subject painters were fresher and more varied than 
they are usually the exhibition was an interesting one. 
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ABUSE OF PUBLIC PERPETUITY 


Public attention has frequently been called to the fact that bronze 
heads of Quay, Penrose, Durham, and others of their predatory ilk have 
been given places in the $20,000 entrance of the Pennsylvania state eap- 
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reit tROR IN THE VASE 
Ry Edn Aman-Jean 
itol. Recently it was announced that the capitol commission had ruled 
against their remaining there, whereupon the press of the country con- 
gratulated the commission upon its sense of the fitness of things; but 
then came the report that the commission had reached its former action, 
and had decided not to molest the busts. 
‘In time the publie will forget all about whose heads they are,”’ 
said the organ of the former Quay machine, in apologizing for the com- 
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mission. ‘‘The putting them there was merely a bit of artistic license 
anyway, with no political signifieance attached, and only persons lacking 
in a sense of humor are making any fuss about it.’’ 

Why, certainly. Why not convert the Pennsylvania state capitol into 
a hall of illfame, its various coigns of vantage embellished with figures 
of the political highwaymen of this and past generations, done in marble, 
bronze and oil! Bertillon officers of the various jails and penitentiaries 
will furnish the art h photogray and measurements, and the 
catalogues to such a vallery would read like a chapter from Arabian 
Nights. Besides being « ‘ta iw, it would be instructive to the young. 


ort ye mind us 


+ 


our records vree 
behind us, 

1 of state 
A bust of Tweed, con orating the famous Tweed ring, might im- 
prove the appear ( \ rk city hall, and an effigy of Ed 
Butler would no rut place over t] oor of the St. Louis municipal 
building, Excellent ortunitis invoking ‘‘artistic lie@ense’’ inhere 
in Senato) n, Mitchell ; Depew, in Diek Cr * Cassie Chad- 


wie] il ath IS e hla In the matter of statue making 


there is no reason houl t ourselves poets, philanthro- 


pists, exp CVs % lit . wt mden out and be less puritan 


in our choice of a ubjee \ READER 





